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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


August 16, 


Heresy Hunting is Dangerous 


Liverpool Cathedral: 


Dr. Jacks’s Reply 


from The Inquirer (London) 


On Sunday evening, June 17, 1934, at 
Liverpool Cathedral, England, Canon 
T. A. E. Davey in place of the sermon 
read an apology which had been drawn up 
by the Dean of Liverpool, Dr. F. W. 
Dwelly, and Canon C. E. Raven, as well 
as areply from Dr. L. P. Jacks. A portion 
of Dr. Jacks’s letter follows: 

Dear Dean Dwelly and Professor Raven: 
I have to thank you most heartily for ex- 
plaining, in terms so comprehensive and 
lucid, what it is that you, in Liverpool 
Cathedral, believe in, aim at, and hope for. 
I find it an animating statement, full of 
encouragement for those who believe, in 
the face of many contradictions, that the 
unity of mankind, to be approached 
through the unity of Christendom, is not 
an unattainable ideal. 

The general effect of your letter, on my 
own mind, is to confirm a long-held con- 
viction that unless the Churches of Chris- 
tendom are able to transcend their in- 
stitutional selfishness, their corporate 
self-seeking and uncharitable relations 
among themselves, learning to help rather 
than to hinder one another, and to bear 
each others’ burdens instead of increasing 
them; unless, that is, they are willing to 
put religion before church policy, the days 
of organized Christianity are most assured- 
ly numbered. How seldom has any one of 
them played the part of the Good Samari- 
tan to any other! How often that of the 
priest and the Levite—or worse! But here 
we have, in the ideals you set before 
Liverpool] Cathedral, and in the action 
you have so courageously taken to achieve 
them, a proof, not devitalized by reserva- 
tions, that these deplorable habits are 
being overcome and, what is more, that 
the Church of England is capable of 
giving a lead in overcoming them. Other 
proofs are happily forthcoming to the 
same effect, of which the present is not 
the occasion to speak. Would that the 
Convocation of York had been minded 
to seize the opportunity for creating one 
more, in response to the nobie appeal of 
Bishop David, a name that will not be 
readily forgotten. among the worshipers 
of God in spirit and in truth, the world 
over. 

“On one side of the line,’ said the 
Bishop of Durham, in introducing the 
resolution subsequently adopted by the 
Convocation of York, “stands the Holy 
Catholic Church; on the other stand the 
Unitarians.”” What sentence of excom- 
munication could be more explicit? The 
Unitarians, according to this, are extra 
ecclesiam. What that involves for the 
convinced Nicaean we all know, though 
the bishops prudently, or perhaps courte- 


ously, refrained from mentioning it. 
Extra ecclesiam nulla salus. Does the 


Convocation of York accept this? If not, 
its adhesion to the theology of Nicaea is 
not as complete as it might have been. 

Be this as it may, Unitarians must now 
regard themselves as definitely excluded 
from Anglican pulpits, for it is hardly 
conceivable, as The Times article indicates, 
that any other authority of equal weight 
will have the temerity to reverse the deci- 
sion arrived at by the Convocation of 
York. This, taken in itself, is a matter of 
no great importance either to Unitarians 
or to the public at large. Not to Uni- 
tarians; whose preachers, so far as I have 
observed, have not been pressing to make 
themselves heard in cathedrals or parish 
churches, nor expectant of the opportunity, 
though doubtless most of them would 
have felt it extremely ungracious to refuse 
if invited. Nor to the public at large; 
which can always acquaint itself with 
what Unitarians have to say, if desirous 
of doing so, by attending their places of 
worship or reading their literature. 

From another point of view, however, 
the matter has an importance well nigh 
impossible to exaggerate. It arises from 
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the fact that, in order to effect and jus 
the exclusion of Unitarians, Gonveeall 3 
was compelled, having no alternative)! ’ 
define Christianity in terms of Nig é 
theology. On what other grounds cqjj > 
Unitarians be excluded? Hardly as | 
torious evil livers, or as enemies of 
human race, or as openly declaring thé! 
selves followers of Satan. But as oppal 
to the Creed of Nicaea, or even not cé| 
mitted to it, their exclusion could be Hi 
fected at a stroke. Go to, then, let | ir 
Holy Catholic Church be defined as ce}, 
mitted to the Nicene formula, and out |} 
Unitarians go! Simple enough but, 
unfortunately, suicidal. For it has n| 
become sufficiently apparent to all wh} 
eyes are open that a religion which cani| 
live without the Creed of Nicaea to sf 
port it is a dying religion. It wy 
enough, Mr. Dean, to point to the fi 
you mention, that the means re Co 
exclude the Unitarians from the Ca i 
munity of Christ exclude also the Socie| 
of Friends who, like the Unitarians, hel | 
never adopted the Creed of Nicaea, il 
any other, 2. =. | 
As to the check you have received 
Liverpool Cathedral from the Bishop 
Durham’s resolution, I count it no me 
than what the pioneers of spiritual pra} 
ress must constantly expect in the couj 
of their service. At most the check will |§ 
temporary, and may even be found, w | \ 
the final account is taken, not to ha | 
been a check at all, but a step bring 
you nearer to your goal. I feel convina | 
Lt waillpeso sme 
How Unitarians in general will rece 
the verdict on their Christian status iif 
plied in the Bishop of Durham’s resoluti iy 
Iam unable to say. As one whoisa UW} 
tarian but not a denominationalist, the tv ‘ 
being mutually exclusive in my interpre@} 
tion of the terms, I should recommend nj 
fellow Unitarians, were they to cons 
me in the matter, to make no protest, b 
to endure whatever has to be enduall ; 
and it is not much, in silence. They 
not the chief sufferers. Living in an a| 
when the currents of religious thought al 
no longer controlled by the resolutions 
ecclesiastical bodies, and not acknowled 
ing any earthly authority which can clo 
the door of the Christian Church agai 
them, I see no reason why they shoul] 
trouble to defend their Christian statulfp. 
but many why they should not. Mol. 
certainly I shall not argue my own cas} 
That I have an unblemished title to tl} 
name “Christian” is more indeed thal 
I dare claim, more, perhaps, than any m2 
would be wise to claim. But I submit th} 
question to a higher tribunal, believi a | 
that in this, as in all things, the great sow 
of the world is just. 
In placing the interests of religion firs 
and the interests of Church policy secon 
you have lit a candle in the Church i 
England that will not easily be put o | 
The light of it will have a far penetratia}} 
| 


both in time and in space. 
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F all questions from which the juice has been 
squeezed, surely that of nationalism has 
been drained the driest. Nationalists are 

using the same formulas that have been used 

> centuries, and we who feel that nationalism is a 

jaited ideal find that what we would say has also been 

|.d many times before. The situation reminds one of 

: Egyptian manuscript, now residing in the Im- 


| 
| 
! 
v7 
| 


frial Museum at Constantinople, and supposed to 
ite from the second millennium before Christ, which 
ids: “Evil days have come upon us. A spirit of 
jrest is at hand. Children no longer obey their 
rents. Everybody wants to write a book. The 
d of the world is manifestly approaching.’”’ Then 
jere is the more modern instance of the German pro- 
ssor’s wife who deplored the lack of interest in her 
sband’s teaching. ‘“‘Why,’’ said she, “twenty-five 
/ars ago students thronged my husband’s classroom, 
it now no one goes to hear him. And the thing 
at I can’t understand about it is that his lectures 
le exactly the same today, word for word and comma 
lc comma, as they were when he started teach- 
}y!?? 

_ There is, however, one element in our present- 
y situation which marks it off even from the recent 
ist. As late as the nineteenth century many of the 
lest thinkers on political subjects held to the view 
at, while a certain amount of internationalism was 
‘sirable in the economic field, nationalism as a po- 
ical ideal was still valid. One can find this in the 
5rk of British authors, for example, who championed 
3e trade while hailing at the same time the forma- 
yn of new states on the Continent and the patriotic 
al which made them possible. Today we are be- 
nning to see, however, that if nations are economi- 
Hy interdependent we cannot encourage them to 
iltivate the kind of nationalistic spirit which may 
_ any time raise barriers between them. Interna- 
ynalism is less of a dream than formerly, and more of 
fact, the implications of which we are trying to 
ork out. ‘True it is that Italians and Germans are 
ying with each other to proclaim the glories of a na- 
onal resurgence. But their phrases have a hollow 
und. We feel increasingly that this is not the way 
¢ mature men and women to grapple with the prob- 
ms that confront them. We know today, as we did 
yt know before, that civilization cannot stand another 
mament race. 

Furthermore, and this, it seems to me, can be 
ade another hopeful element in the situation, our 
1owledge is pointed up and made more directly ap- 
icable to our needs by the fact that it is born of 


Nationalism---Another Battle Line 


| Julius Seelye Bixler 


fear. All over the world people are afraid that war 
is coming. It is true that this fear is helping to pro- 
duce the thing it dreads. But if it can be controlled 
it can be turned into a more positive’channel. At 
least it is true that a philosophy of war is a thing of 
the past. War as such is no longer glorified among us. 
Weare in the Pauline position of seeing and approving 
the better but following the worse because of a cer- 
tain weakness in our own instinctive equipment. 
What we need at present is more of the Socratic 
attitude in order to make the ideal which we recog- 
nize as reasonable a truly compelling force in our 
actions. 

If, then, our conflict is not so much between 
head and heart as between head and habit, or, in the 
jargon of our day, between conscious idea and un- 
conscious drive, the next hopeful element in the situa- 
tion appears in the fact that we know more than for- 
merly about these unconscious drives and what to 
do for them. According to the psychologist, the first 
thing to do is to see what they are and understand 
how they influence us. But it is always easier to see 
them at work in the other fellow than in one’s self. 
Let us, accordingly, take a few illustrations from con- 
temporary Germany, where the patriotic interest is 
most rampantly and blatantly active. What has 
come over the minds of these Germans:to make them 
say and do things which seem so completely out of 
accord with the modern world’s need? 

The first thing that impressed me on a recent 
visit to Germany was that the patriotic impulse has 
much to say for itself if it can find the right spokes- 
man. ‘Take, for example, the type of kindly, courte- 
ous German whom we all know, who has been forced 
to climb the Hitler bandwagon because he does not 
see any other way of saving his most: cherished pos- 
sessions. Such a person will say,to you: “‘Of course I 
deprecate this intolerance and persecution. The Jews, 
it is true, have been treated shamefully. But I believe 
that is a passing phase. Meanwhile it is necessary to 
make over the nation’s will. After all, our country is 
to us not merely the land in which we live, but our 
culture, our music and philosophy, our way of looking 
at the world and at life. Now we could hardly have 
been expected to receive passively for so many years 
the indignities to which we as a people and our culture 
as our product have been subjected since the war. 
Remember that on the physical side all our children 
were starved, and have grown up as a weakened 
generation, by the blockade whic was maintained for 
several months after the armistice. Then we were 
disarmed, while our foes continued to spend huge 
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sums for defence. Could we go on forever with no 
protection against this ring of armaments enclosing 
us? And could our young people be expected to do 
nothing to assert themselves against the shame of 
defeat and the stigma of guilt with which, in addition 
to the reparations burden, the Versailles treaty sad- 
dled them?”’ 

To such questions it is not easy to reply, especially 
when one knows that the more obvious answer is not 
the more profound one. Another conversation, of a 
somewhat different nature, took place when I visited 
Dr. Jaeger, Prussian commissioner for the evangelical 
churches, a satellite of Hitler, who wrote the church 
constitution and has recently burst into the news dis- 
patches with a declaration of war to the death against 
all pastors who do not fall into line. I had com- 
mented on my surprise that the Jews were perse- 
cuted in the name of Christianity when Jesus was 
himself a Jew. To this the commissioner replied: 
“TI fear, my friend, that you are still misinformed. 
We know now that Jesus was an Aryan, as were the 
Old Testament prophets who preceded him.’ The 
commissioner went on to explain that Aryan in- 
fluences were back of all progressive forces in history, 
that Jesus and the prophets were progressive forces, 
and that, therefore, in their case Aryan influences 
must have been at work. What had happened to a 
man who could say such things? Obviously he be- 
lieved them. But he could believe them only because 
in the intense nationalistic enthusiasm of the moment 
he had been plunged into a current of excitement 
which his scholarship and his sense of the appropriate 
_were alike unable to resist. 

On another occasion I spoke with an official in 
Jena who, with rising color in his face, and every 
evidence of great feeling, observed: “‘Germany can 
never forget the humiliating insults which she has 
suffered at the hands of France since the close of the 
war.” Then his whole expression changed as he 
continued: ‘‘And she also can never forget the intense 
gratitude with which she received the helping minis- 
trations of the American Quakers who came with re- 
lief measures immediately after the armistice.’”’ Such 
remarks help one to remember that the problem is one 
of cumulative effect. Germans cannot forget what 
France did under Napoleon and Clemenceau. French- 
men cannot forget what Germany did under Bismarck, 
and what she tried to do under Ludendorff. Can 
anything relieve this situation except “‘the expulsive 
power of a new affection’? 

The patriotic virus has, in rather pathetic fashion, 
entered the blood even of the persecuted Jews. Prac- 
tically all of the Jews with whom I spoke wanted to 
stay in Germany. ‘These Germans are our people,” 
they said. ‘“‘We have sacrificed with them in the war 
and the peace. We have absorbed and contributed 
to their culture. Their problems are our problems. 
Why should we wish to leave?” One courtly old 
gentleman was especially distressed about his son, a 
rising young scholar. ‘My son had a call to Paris,”’ 
he told me. ‘But how,’ he asked, ‘‘could he accept? 
We have suffered too much at the hands of the French 
for my son to be able to feel at home in Paris or to do 
good work there.” Jews, in other words, are loyal 
to Germany even to the point of hating the French as 


August Ai 
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good Germans should. It is a strong inner qq, 
which can nourish this loyalty to a state which dal , 
them both physical livelihood and spiritual kinipi , 
The last conversation to be quoted was in si}, 
respects the most depressing of all. A German frifff, 
an international lawyer deeply interested in the ci, 
of peace, had gone with me to visit a Frenchman | 
has encouraged international good will by develoy 
student centers in various European capitals wif, 
students from different countries may become, 
quainted. In the course of the afternoon the Ger 
remarked that it was easy for those who had hi, 
Hitler’s latest speech over the radio to realize thaj 
was a man of peace. ‘Yes,’ said the Frenchrif,, 
“we heard what he said, but what does he my f 
For what purpose are these warlike preparatioy} 
“They are merely the signs of a restless nation,’ |, 
plied the German. “After all, you can’t expect ulff, 
lie flat on our backs forever.”’ ‘‘No,”’ said the Freif 
inan, ‘but we in our turn would appreciate a n 
cordial reception of our peace overtures. It | 
France, you know, which suggested an internatid# 
police force.”” “Yes,” said the German, “‘but wif 
were the munitions to be kept—was it not on Fre 
soil?’”’ As the conversation became more heate 
became more depressed. What chance have Fr2 
and Germany of understanding each other, I 
dered, when these two high-minded representat: 
find it so difficult to come to terms? And if Fralf 
and Germany cannot understand each other, 
hope is there for the rest of the world? 
One thing seems clear. The fear in Europe 
day has in many cases gone beyond the point wher 
can be a helpful force in pointing the way to reas 
It has become a psychosis. Fach European kn 
that his city can be bombed in a couple of hours’ 
tice by a fleet of airplanes from a foreign capital, 
he follows his daily life with a constant sense of. 
horrible things that airplanes can do with bombs if 
poison gases. Further, because of the bungling po} 
which has been followed in recent years and the 
ployment of a spirit of revenge instead of the toleral 
which should have followed the war to end war, | 
fear of Europeans is directed not toward war in @ 
eral, but toward the next-door nation which is maki} 
such ominous preparations for war. : lj 
afraid and therefore acts foolishly. Should it be If 
possible for each to realize that the foolishness of | 
other springs straight from its fear? And if tif 
realization comes, can it not be made to act as a tH 
ventive to its own foolishness? Is it not our sped 
chance, here in America, separated from those we fi 
by oceans and not by rivers, to realize objecti if 
where this insanity is leading and to do someth| ; 
about it? What is there to do? 
First of all, we can uncover these psychologa 
forces which are driving us to destruction and obselh 
what their injluence is. To free ourselves from une t 
scious drives we must first make them consellll 
Face your habits and instincts, and they become ||} 
longer merely instinctive but in part the results of yal 
deliberate choice. See what it is that is happening4 
you, and something else will happen. Recognize ti} 
fact that you are in the grip of an unworthy emotid} 
and its grip is broken. 
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Second, while we are transforming fear of our 
I ghbor into fear of evil, especially in ourselves, can we 
| recognize the rightfulness of the patriotic impulse in 
\ purer form? There are certain areas in which the 
al of internationalism cannot and should not be ex- 
\2ted to supplant our own patriotic feelings. Love 
the homeland and belief i In its special worth can- 


if jegrity. In arecent article in H arper’s Mrs. Katha- 
|e Fullerton Gerould reduces it to a sense of smell, 
d makes our patriotism in essence a dislike for the 
tn of other races. Re eee the pungency of her 


Mi 


ysen. We like our own, and believe in its right to 
ye allegiance. Yet the fact that we prefer the hills 
the Connecticut Valley does not mean that we 
ist go to war for their superiority over those of the 
jawarzwald. Indeed, the appeal to arms would be a 
ange way of settling the question of superiority. 
jore appropriate is the method of developing what is 
jique in our heritage. Germany has contributed 
jilosophy and music, and modern Germans may well 
_ proud of it. We have developed an industrial 
uation of which we are less proud, but which chal- 
iges us to its own improvement. And we do havea 
irhamentary form of government which, with its 
itects, has worked surprisingly well in such a 
jaglomeration of races and creeds. Can we not 
tm our patriotic zeal toward the perfecting of that 
uich is our own, and exhibiting it before the eyes of 
jners? 

| Third, while we are in the process of examining our 
istinctrve drives, 1t may be well to ask whether we are 
it ourselves inclined to take a childish attitude toward 
litary show. We thrill to the searchlights when the 
et comes in, and none of us is immune to the call of 
e band at the head of marching men. But, after 
, are uniforms and saluting, and heel-clicking, and 
tificial discipline, and mass formations, a reasonable 
xt of the life of adults, and is our response what 
ould be expected of mature men and women? 
Fourth—before it is too late we must cultivate the 
veral sentiment in other countries by showing that 
veralism prevails in our own. It is true that this will 
difficult. But, although the German press is 
uzzled, Germans in increasing numbers are reading 
viss and even British newspapers, and the plain man, 
ce the government, is anxiously watching opinion 
the rest of the world. That there is a strong liberal 
ntiment in Germany and also in Japan, no one who 
1s been in those countries can doubt. It will not be 
couraged or made more articulate by the passage 
a big navy bill in the United States. It will be im- 
easurably strengthened by anti-war manifestoes 
ch as the one recently issued by Dr. Fosdick and 
hers. A government cannot wage war today unless 
s people support it. And the people will not support 
unless they believe that the war is a defensive one. 
his can be positively stated to be true in Europe, as 
ue today as it was in 1914. With Japan the case 
more complicated, but events such as the arming of 
ussia do not lead one to believe that a threatening 
ow of force will be effective even there. The one 
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way to make men realize that both of two conflicting 
nations cannot be on the defensive at the same time 
is to have communication and understanding between 
those who are working against war in both camps. 

Fifth—we must be tireless in our support of the 
agencies working for peace. We must have interna- 
tional law and an agency which can guarantee security 
to those who are afraid of losing it. To the question, 
“Who wrote the Iliad?” it has been replied: ‘‘Either 
Homer, or another man by the same name.’’ Simi- 
larly with regard to the League of Nations, we must 
have it or another League doing the same job. And 
the World Court is if anything even more important. 
Our peace societies seem to be making little headway, 
but we must support them in their hour of trial. 
The positive feature is that student sentiment was 
never so strongly against war. The very fact that 
the subject is so generally discussed shows that men 
are alive to the issue and are groping for a way to 
meet it. And in spite of our floundering we are 
making some progress. A war memorial sponsored 
by the Legion, recently unveiled at Orange, Mass., 
bears the inscription, “‘It shall not be again.’”’ The 
response of the Protestant ministers to the question- 
naire issued by Kirby Page is highly impressive. And 
the signatures which continued to lengthen the list 
of those who believe that disputes can be settled with- 
out increasing armaments must in the long run in- 
fluence the minds even of Congressmen. 

Sixth—as to the economic factors, the New Deal is 
itself making us aware of the direction in which we must 
move if there is to be either economic security or inter- 
national peace. A national existence based on greed, 
as we now know, cannot avoid conflict within itself 
or with its neighbors. And the first and most pressing 
need, from the point of view of peace, is to get rid of 
private profit in the manufacture of armaments! 

Seventh and finally—in this as in other matters, our 
salvation lies in religion. As the ancient prophets 
knew and as modern philosophers are slowly dis- 
covering, it is in religious experience that old habits 
are sloughed off while new purposes take their place. 
When we stand in the presence of the Absolute, rela- 
tive loyalties fall into their appropriate scheme. The 
revolt of the embattled German pastors is a case in 
point. Even for the loyal German, the allegiance 
which the state can require has its limits. But let 
none of us suppose that religion calls us to a path which 
it will be easy to follow. It is hard to examine our- 
selves, to get rid of fears and prejudices, to make 
reason supreme even in our private life, to give up the 
thrill that comes over exhibitions of national prowess, 
to reconcile ourselves to a situation where definite 
limits are set to individual and national acquisitiveness. 
We shall need more courage, more love, and more con- 
fidence in reason than we have shown heretofore. And 
this means that we shall need a religion which does 
not, as have some religions in the past, lend support 
to delusions of grandeur. We need above all else a 
religion which shall sharpen our insights and fortify 
our wills for the sacrifice of habits and prejudices and 
the cultivation of that consecrated attitude which 
alone can assure the triumph of the ideal. But what 
religion is better equipped to help us here than the 
religion of the Cross? 
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Liverpool Cathedral in Revolt ie 


| a 


Charles R. Joy F Kl 


AINITARIAN thought has not yet lost its power 
{| to stir the minds and hearts of mankind. 
Two Unitarians, a clergyman and a layman, 
have set the Church of England by the 
"The controversy, which quite inadvertently they 


ears. 
started, has for months been the chief topic of re- 
ligious interest throughout the length and breadth of 
England. Resounding echoes of it have been heard in 
far corners of the world. 

Many will recall the circumstances. 


A dis- 
tinguished Unitarian clergyman, Rev. Lawrence 
Redfern, minister of Ullet Road Unitarian Church, 
Liverpool, was invited to preach the Assize Sermon in 
Liverpool Cathedral on October 22, 1938. Dr. L. P. 
Jacks, formerly Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford, now Editor of The Hibbert Journal, was asked 
at about the same time to give three addresses at 
special Sunday evening services. The first invitation 
was extended by the Dean of the Cathedral, Dr. F. W. 
Dwelly, and Professor Charles E. Raven (who began 
the special services at Liverpool in 1924), without 
the knowledge or consent of the Bishop of Liverpool, 
Dr. Albert A. David, in the belief that the special 
form of service in use since 1926 at all Assize services 
in Liverpool was not in title or in fact a regular ser- 
vice of the church. The second invitation had the 
full approval of the Bishop of Liverpool. 

On November 17, Lord Hugh Cecil, a leading 
layman in the Anglican Church, whose grandfather 
was a Unitarian, wrote to The Manchester Guardian, 
expressing alarm at the report that such men were 
to be invited to preach at the Cathedral. Learning 
later that the preaching had already taken place, and 
that the Bishop of Liverpool refused to proceed 
against the Dean of the Cathedral, Lord Hugh peti- 
tioned the Lord Archbishop of York to cite the ‘Right 
Reverend Father in God, Albert Augustus, by divine 
permission Lord Bishop of Liverpool, in respect to 
certain offences against the law ecclesiastical.” To 
Lord Hugh the liberty of prophesying was a pesti- 
lential thing. The church must choose between law 
and order on the one side and chaos and anarchy on 
the other. The action of the Liverpool authorities 
had caused a scandal in the Church, he said. 

There were months of controversy within the 
Anglican fold, Unitarians for the most part sitting by, 
much interested, little concerned, mildly amused. 

At last in the early part of June, 1934, the Con- 
vocation of York assembled. Dr. Hanley Henson, 
Bishop of Durham, submitted a resolution. It was 
seconded by the Bishop of Manchester. The Bishop 
of Liverpool answered the charges. He explained that 
he had not consented to the invitation extended to 
Mr. Redfern to preach the Assize Sermon on Sunday 
at 11 a. m., and had,taken steps to see that such an 
incident should,not be repeated. He accepted full 
responsibility for the invitation to Dr. Jacks, and 
stoutly defended his course, as within the liberty” ac- 
corded to the clergy for non-liturgical services of the 
church. 


Dr. David himself did not vote. Of the fourteen 


bishops constituting the full House, twelve voted | 
the Bishop of Durham’s resolution, none voted agai?) bi 
it. The Upper House, therefore, went on record | . 
placing definitely outside the Christian communi| ul 
all those who have not been baptized into the name) i 
the Holy Trinity, and all those who do not hold tj a 
“common Christian Faith of Jesus Christ” as “Vel a 
God of Very God Who for us men and for our sal¥ji*" 
tion came down from heaven and was made man.” | fi" 
This was on June 7. On Sunday evening, Jul 
17, the Canon-in-Residence of Liverpool Cathedn}* 
Dr. T. A. E. Davey, in place of the regular sermaft 
read an apology, which had been prepared by tip” 
Dean of Liverpool and Canon C. FE. Raven and sep? 
to Dr. Jacks. The writers stated that they weil: 
bitterly ashamed of the action of the Convocatid i 
The present attempt, they said, to apply test- cree"! 
to non-conformists must strike the unprejudiced mii} 
as not far from blasphemous against the Holy Spir| 
The letter to Dr. Jacks concluded: “Whatever t; Dy 
consequences we cannot and will not go back up 
the road on which you have helped to lead us.’ | 
On the following Sunday evening Mr. Redfe 
read a similar letter of apology which he had receiv; 
from Dr. Dwelly and Professor Raven. The lett 
said: ““No one can interest himself in any effort 
promote the religious and moral welfare of our a] 
without discovering how vast is the debt which ; 
owe to the living members of the Unitarian church¢ 
These are the men whom the Bishops in Convocati | 
would now exclude from our fellowship, the men upq 
whom our invitation and your gracious response to 
have brought this insult. We find it hurtful 
imagine the damage which such blindness has dow} 
to the reputation of our Church for sincerity and | 
1 


Iq 


brotherhood.” 

What do these letters of apology mean? The 
mean that Liverpool Cathedral is in revolt again} 
the high authority of the Convocation of York. Holl} 
far this revolt may go, and what the results of it me i 
be, no one at the moment would dare to say. But t it 
officials of the Cathedral have displayed magnifice At 
courage, and their words will have far-reaching inf i 
fluence. They may, indeed, hasten the disruptial 
of the Anglican Church, which already is an astonishin| { 
conglomerate of irreconcilables. There are many w | 
say that when the Church is disestablished, the Angld 
Catholics will immediately secure control, and the ( 
the liberal elements will leave, perhaps not volur}: 
tarily. At the moment it is clear that the decision ( 
the Upper House at York does not represent. thill: 
opinion of great numbers of people within the Church} 
Many of them have no sympathy for this drastil| 
exclusion and excommunication of Unitarians. Othe 
Anglican churches have offered hospitality to Uni} 
tarians, Dean Matthews of Exeter Cathedral amon 
them. Anglicans in high places have condemneg| | 
the action of the Convocation. I myself heard Dr 
Percy Dearmer, Canon-in-Residence at Westminstei{ 
Abbey, defend the Unitarian point of view at a repulal 
Sunday morning service, in no uncertain terms. ‘“‘I'] 
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is just when men begin to talk about the divinity of 
Christ that they go wrong,” said he. ‘The reason is 
that no one knows anything at all about deity.” 
| The controversy between Trinitarians and Unitarians 
Nis irrelevant and obsolete today, in Dr. Dearmer’s 
‘opinion. 
The Anglicans, in order to exclude Unitarians, 
i have had to define Christianity in terms of Nicaea. 
his, says Dr. Jacks, is suicidal, for a religion which 
{cannot live without the creed of Nicaea to support it 
as a dying religion. Not only Unitarianism has been 
excommunicated, but science, philosophy, and human 
culture in general. 

Out of this controversy which, it must always 
{be remembered, has been not with Unitarians, but 
within the Anglican fold, the Unitarians emerge 
}stronger than ever, the Anglican Church with an un- 
4sightly blot upon its escutcheon. 
‘England is itself a heretical body, in the eyes of Roman 
#Catholicism. It should have hesitated in passing on 
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(Day by Day with the Peace Caravan 


The following is from a diary written by John 
Brigham of Concord, Mass., and Homer Thomas of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., the two college students who make up 
the 19384 Peace Caravan of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union and the Young People’s Religious Union. 
Having completed a two weeks’ training course in 
international relations at Duke University, they are 
now spending eight weeks in Indiana, speaking and 
working in the interests of peace. The money to sup- 
port this Caravan has been raised by members of the 
Joint Commission on Social Responsibility of the 
Y. P. C. U. and the Y. P. R. U., and the Caravan is be- 
ing conducted with the generous assistance of the Amer- 
can Friends Service Committee, who have a number of 
similar Caravans of their own. 


set up a library exhibit, sold a poster. Homer 
arranged a forum meeting for Monday night. 

Saturday, June 30: The Methodist minis- 
‘ter came back today. Weinterviewed him, a graduate 
lof Boston University Theological School, and he gave 
‘us two opportunities to speak in his Sunday school. 
Took ’em both. 
| Evening—a band concert the like of which can be 
found only in Tippecanoe, an orchestra and a band on 
one bandstand, competing for honors. 

Sunday, July 1: Rain in morning. Turned up 
our pants’ legs and literally waded to church. Talked 
six times all together this morning, twice to Methodist 
Sunday school (two departments), once at Lutheran 
church service, and John had a Sunday school class at 
the Lutheran church. (Regular teacher was absent.) 

Tuesday, July 3: Moved camp today. We had 
a decision to make: whether we should go to Arcanum, 
population 1,100, or New Madison, population 576. 
We finally decided on the latter, just to see how a 
small town could be worked. 

We came into New Madison about six o’clock 
and tried to find a place to pitch camp. We were told 
to try the City Park, a grandiloquent name for ten 
trees on a corner lot. So we went to see the Mayor— 


The Church of. 
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he was out. We went to the City Marshal’s—he was 
out. So we set up our tent in the park. . 


We found there was a Universalist church in town 
with George Wood as minister. George graduated 
from Crane Theological School at Tufts this June and 
John knew him well, so we had a definite contact. 
We went to see him in the evening, helped him plant 
cabbages. The local editor was there. We arranged 
publicity for the church service and found the names 
of people at the head of organizations. 

Wednesday, July 4: All quiet on the Western 
Front. John says it is the quietest Fourth he has 
ever seen except at the Shoals. It seems that most 
everyone has gone to the county seat for a celebra- 
tion. 

We had the use of Mr. Wood’s car today for an 
hour and a half. Made contact with Grange pro- 
gram committee chairman for a twenty-minute talk 
on Friday night. Then we went miles into the coun- 
try (Thank God for the ecar!), and arranged with the 
commander of the Legion post for a fifteen minute 
“fight,’’ also on Friday night. 

Thursday, July 5: A slow day. Set locks in 
doors at the parsonage. Generally messed things up, 
but finally put the locks on the doors. We read a lot 
during the day. John went to a 4H Club sewing 
meeting and told the girls about Madame Curie. 

Friday, July 6: What a day and wotta night! 

At the Grange meeting Homer held his audience 
during a talk and question period for forty minutes. 
That is good time for a Grange meeting. 

But the Legion—oh my! Homer came over 
after the Grange was over and all together we spent 
three and one half hours (nine to twelve-thirty p. m.- 
a. m.) with our war “‘veterans.’’ They were a good 
bunch and interested. We agreed in fundamental 
purposes, disagreed in methods. These legionnaires 
live in fear of invasion and dread of war. Have set 
minds completely prejudiced by patriotic organiza- 
tion propaganda. We discussed everything imagin- 
able. Homer and I told them what the Legion should 
do for progress rather than their stand-pat, retarding 
attitude. We talked social legislation, birth control, 
sterilization of criminals, collective bargaining, un- 
employment insurance. And they agreed! They 
asked from where our money came. Homer told them 
the history of the peace movement. We think we 
dispelled the idea of ‘‘Moscow Gold,” that hideous 
nightmare which runs rampant in the U. S. 

Saturday, July 7: A lazy day—rainy. Slept late. 
Made arrangements with local editor for a series of 
articles to follow up our work for the next six weeks. 

In the evening we visited a young couple in town 
and had a swell evening of talk. The husband had 
been to Ferry Beach, had lots of friends in common 
with John. 

Sunday, July 8: Spoke to six groups today, three 
in each of the two churches, Universalist and United 
Brethren. We had an interesting time. Homer took 
the Universalist church and went over in a big way. 
John had the United Brethren and had quite a discus- 
sion in one group, the adult men’s class. 

Went to a Pilgrim Mission meeting in the evening 
(Holy Rollers). We were called to God and didn’t go. 
An interesting but unintelligent evening. 
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THE LIVERPOOL CONTROVERSY 


DISCONCERTING aspect of the Liverpool 
aN controversy and especially of the reaction of 
many liberals to it is the self-righteousness 
apparent in much of the adverse criticism of the ruling 
of the Convocation of York. As Dr. Joy has pointed 
out in his article in this issue of The Register, that 
ruling provides that ‘“‘a Bishop shall not extend an 
invitation to any person who does not hold, or who 
belongs to a denomination that does not hold, the 
common Christian faith in Jesus as Very God of Very 
God, who for us men and our salvation came down 
from heaven and was made man.”’ One hears from 
some liberals such “‘pat’? remarks as: “What more 
can one expect of a Convocation of Bishops?” or ‘“‘Isn’t 
it absurd for people to be talking about ‘Very God of 
Very God’ when millions are unemployed and na- 
tions are at each other’s throats?” 
The fact is, the Liverpool controversy is only 
evidence, if evidence were needed, that there are op- 
posing schools of thought in the Anglican communion 
just as there are in the liberal denominations. The 
Anglo-Catholics, for example, wish to accomplish 
church unity only through fundamental agreements 
on traditional creeds and church orders. The Mod- 
ernists, on the other hand, wish to effect cooperation 
on the basis of “faith and work.”’ Similarly irrecon- 
cilable attitudes are found among the liberals as well. 
Frequently, we hear respected and experienced Uni- 
tarian clergymen saying of each other or of other de- 
nominations that are existent or prospective mem- 
bers of the Free Church that there is no possibility of 
real cooperation. “‘We use different vocabularies,”’ 
they say, ‘‘and the whole intellectual and emotional 
tone of so and so’s church or gospel is entirely out of 
harmony with ours.” These are varieties of opinion 
that reflect basic differences of temperament as well 
as of faith. Whether we have a congregational or 
episcopal organization of churches, these differences 
are inevitable and so is the consequent odiwm 
theologicum. 
The pity is that, in spite of these ineradicable 
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differences of temperament and faith, the forces «) | 
religion in the world today cannot be more effectivel i. 
and persuasively joined against the forces of irrd ; 
ligion and secularism. It ought to be possible for thi 
various groups to retain intact their most preciou# . 
and divergent theological doctrines and nevertheles 
to make some concerted effort against the worlqfl’. 
the flesh, and pseudo-religion. The ruling of thy 
Convocation of York should be taken, then, not as thig 
closing of the issue but only as evidence of the diif 
ficulty of allocating and reaching the proper goa’ 
Indeed, the Anglican Modernists are themselvel A 
pointing the way by their persistence and charity} 
For example, Dr. Major, the alert and liberal editor qi e 
The Modern Churchman, in a recent article entitlec} 
“Are Unitarians Christians?” has suggested that thj 
test for unity should not reside in dogma, but in con] 
duct and character, prayer and worship. But per 
haps what we need most of all at the present juncture iJ 
a more deeply felt sense of our common cause and oF 
our common enemy. Without this, we shall only 
continue to loll in the doldrums. For that reason 
one of the most significant statements concerning thaft 
whole issue is that made by Dean Matthews, thai 
successor to Dean Inge at St. Paul’s, following they 
recent protest of three hundred Anglican clergy tay 
his invitation to Free Church scholars to participate | 
in a series of lectures on “Our Common Faith” inf 
Exeter Cathedral. That statement is so searching} 
that it is worthy of quotation in part here: 


Gi 
= 


Many church people seem to be grievously blind 
to the present crisis of our nation and its religion. There 
is a mighty struggle going on for the soul of the nation. 
The forces of atheism, irreligion and indifference are 
strong and are growing stronger. The younger men 
and women are wondering whether Christianity has 
any message for them. Does anyone suppose that the 
Church of England by itself can meet the crisis? We 
may wish that it could: but if we look the facts in the 
face, we shall have to admit that nothing less than the 
mobilization of the whole resources of Christianity can 
avail. 


Certainly anything that liberals can do to supporti{}) 
Dean Matthews and those like him in the Church of] 
England should be considered a religious obligation. ||}; 
Indeed, we might justifiably look to the Free Church! 
Fellowship for some aggressive leadership in this}: 
direction. 
And yet, we do deplore the outcome of the Liver-| 
pool incident. For one thing, many people will sup-| 
pose that the Unitarian clergy in England are now| 
suffering a great disappointment in learning that they | 
may not soon again have the privilege of preaching 
in a cathedral. For another thing, it will not be re-| 
membered that, according to the canon law of the) 
Episcopal Church in America, the Anglican clergy ||}, 
may continue as in the past, with the consent of the | 
Bishop, to invite Unitarians and other Nonconformists 
to preach in their pulpits. Then, too, many people | 
will overlook the fact that the offending Latitudi- 
narians, such men as Bishop David and Canon Davey || 
of Liverpool and Dean Matthews of St. Paul’s, repre- | 
sent a very large group of Anglican clergy which is |} 
working courageously for a church unity based on |} 
liberal postulates. | 
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But to Unitarians perhaps the most deplorable 
\spect of the ruling of the Convocation of York is that 
hhousands of clergy and laity now in the Anglican 
ommunion who are really Unitarians and who can- 
hot subscribe even to the Nicene creed will go on 
‘epeating the entire Apostles’ Creed. Moreover, men 
\vyho are virtually Unitarians will in spite of the ruling 
ontinue to be ordained by the Bishops into the Angli- 
an ministry. In other words, the communal probity 
of the Anglicans is still in the balance. Perhaps we 
jnay, without undue condescension, hope that the 
/alverpool controversy is one more stage in the struggle 
pf the Anglican Modernists for their own intellectual 
integrity. 


James Luther Adams. 


2K 


AN EXCITING PROSPECT 


FE and other ministers of our fellowship have 
received the printed letter from the chairman 
of the Ministers’ Institute Committee. It is 

Ppvident that some strange anticipatory glee is agitating 

whe chairman’s mind. He gives himself away by a 

ord which exceeds the range of even the Oxford Dic- 

‘ionary. Writes the chairman—usually a reasonably 

sober man—to his colleagues that we must cooperate, 

if liberalism is to be revelent to the needs of the 
world.” 
| Excusabie verbal insobriety! There is a promise 
hat ministers who attend the Institute at Greenfield 

{rom September 10 to 13 will find ground for keen 

\delight. Indeed, in a most serious sense they may 

jnake merry with their friends. For something may 

aappen which has never happened before; something 
none of us can afford to miss; something which may 
aave high and happy consequence in the life of our 
churches. The Institute this year is to be the occasion 

of genuine. conference and endeavor to discover a 

lcommon mind. It is to afford a frank expression and 

exchange of judgments, in which we shall approach 
ione another’s point of view because sensitive to the 

‘possibility that we all shall be led to a new and higher 

oint of view. An institute of this kind promises 

ot only intellectual illumination but also an entry 
into an experience as deep and receptive as any old- 
ime meeting for prayer. Those who are fortunate 
nough, determined enough, to be present will come 
away thinking differently, feeling more truly, facing 
their tasks more hopefully, and inbued with a new 
sense of some vast and kindly Truth brooding over 
ll. 


It is mostly the younger men who are responsible 
for this program of conference in place of a series of 
formal addresses. The resolve may have seized them 
during the May Meetings; on this point we have no 
authentic revelation. Perhaps in May they felt, as 
old Dr. Johnson in church, that “not even religion 
could reconcile them to the necessity of remaining si- 
lent while a fellow-creature talked for three-quarters 
of an hour.’”’ Anyhow, they are defiant to the ten- 
dency to rely on the opinions of dictators, and they are 
also dissatisfied with that bleak self-reliance which 
has been the foothold of many Unitarian ministers 
in the past. Small groups are at work in the hot sum- 
mer weather, preparing reports which will give the 
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maximum encouragement to productive discussion in 
the larger group to be gathered at the Institute; and 
the subjects to be treated are immediate and most 
vital to us all—the substance of our faith; the social 
action of the church; the material of religious educa- 
tion and the everyday work of the ministry. 

You will be sorry, if you only hear about the 
Institute afterwards. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


* * 


MR. BABSON NUMBERS THE EMPTY PEWS 


HERE is nothing novel about a Jeremiad on 
church attendance. When, however, some 
competent person rises up and presents the 

results of a statistical study, churchmen may well 
listen. In a seminar on church attendance at the 
recent General Council meeting of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian churches at Oberlin, Ohio, 
Roger Babson, America’s well-known statistician, 
showed the pews of Congregational churches to be 
seventy percent vacant! 

It seems that Mr. Babson obtained accurate 
figures from 1000 churches, representing various 
areas of the country, indicating attendance at ser- 
vice each Sunday since January 1, 1930. Fifty- 
eight percent of the members of these churches were 
not supporting their church either by way of atten- 
dance or encouragement. Those churches in rural 
areas had more pews occupied than those in urban 
areas. Churches in unincorporated areas had an 
average attendance of seventy-one percent; those in 
incorporated villages under 2500, sixty-six percent; 
in cities from 10,000 to 50,000, forty-six percent; 
and in cities of 50,000, thirty percent. The average 
attendance of a group of selected churches in towns 
and cities of all sizes, from New York to the District 
of Columbia, was thirty-six percent. 

Among Mr. Babson’s ‘‘seventeen points,’ for 
improving this deplorable situation are these: 


Let each church develop a definite spiritual and intellectual 
goal and develop a clientele accordingly. 

Work for the economic well-being of the people. 

Insist on rigid standards for church membership. 

See that sermons are vitalized. 

The influence of the home must be for church attendance. 


Any Unitarian who goes through the door of 
his church even semi-occasionally will know that 
our Unitarian churches would make no better report 
to Mr. Babson than our sister Congregational churches. 

Indeed we have a conviction that Unitarians 
occupy the family pew far more infrequently than 
do Congregationalists. 

Doubtless neither ministers nor laymen are 
concerned overmuch about the problem of church 
attendance right now with most of our churches closed 
for the summer. We should like to make the sugges- 
tion, however, that when our Committee of Appraisal 
gets under way it make such a study for us as Mr. 
Babson has for the Congregationalists, that it ex- 
tend its appraisal beyond denominational organiza- 
tions to our local churches, and that it give us 
definite, workable suggestions for filling our vacant 


pews. 
Norman D. Fletcher. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MR. ROOSEVELT, PLEASE READ 

The Coming American Revolution. 
By George Soule. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 304 pp. $2.50. 

This is an intelligent and unimpas- 
sioned effort to interpret the meaning of 
contemporary American history from the 
standpoint of social revolution. 

What is the pattern of social revolutions? 
First, there are basic social changes— 
“often brought by new mechanical or 
economic techniques.” These changes 
occur according to no conscious plan and 
within the framework of the old order. 
But their occurrence spells the doom of 
the old order. A new alignment of social 
classes results. The reign of the old rulers 
comes to be more and more contested by a 
new group of potential rulers. The tradi- 
tional ruling ideas slowly lose their rele- 
vance and sanctity. At length, there comes 
a time, “‘a revolutionary crisis,’ when the 
old regime has disintegrated and when the 
rising classes, having already achieved sub- 
stantial power, need only to consolidate 
and exercise it in order to supersede the 
old rulers. Then comes the formal shift in 
power (commonly called “‘the revolution).” 

The part that violence plays in all this 
is Insignificant except as a symptom. No 
amount of violence can bring about a 
revolution until the social situation is 
ripe, and when the situation is ripe, vio- 
lence is almost unnecessary. Indeed, the 
stepping of the new classes into formal 
power is usually accompanied by no more 
violence than is incident to the class 
struggle in such a time as 1934. Blood 
comes in when the attempt of the deposed 
classes to recapture their former preroga- 
tives is made and the new rulers defend 
their position. The choice as to whether 
there will be an unusual amount of vio- 
lence rests with the enemies of the revo- 
lution. As for those who make much of 
the alternatives of evolution and revolu- 
tion, they indulge in a pleasant dictional 
fantasy: “There can be no revolution 
without evolution, and no evolution with- 
out revolution, in its larger sense.’”’ What 
is popularly called “revolution” is simply 
an inherent and inevitable part of social 
evolution. 

How does contemporary American his- 
tory fit into this pattern? ‘The first es- 
sentials of the long revolutionary process 
are present.”’ The rapid growth of tech- 
nology has brought about basic social 
changes, urgently calling for readjust- 
ments and bringing about a new distribu- 
tion of classes. The number of employees 
has grown in relation to the number of em- 
ployers, and the former class has had added 
to its importance as producers an impor- 
tance as consumers; the influence of the 
“legal” owners of industry has greatly 


declined; opportunities for becoming an 
independent business man or farmer have 
dwindled; a new group of technicians has 
arisen; the professional and service occu- 
pations have expanded; the influence of 
the intellectuals has grown; population 
has become concentrated about industrial 
and commercial centers; city ways are 
dominant. Furthermore, the old regime 
is becoming increasingly shakier. The 
rulers have suffered a heavy loss in popu- 
lar loyalty and in self-confidence. A por- 
tion of this promises to be temporary, but 
only a portion of it. The heresy of social 
planning has taken root for future growth; 
certain realities have been unmasked and 
certain myths relegated to limbo. 

The review in Part III of what has hap- 
pened during the depression and es- 
pecially under the New Deal in behalf of 
social revolution strikes this reviewer as 
signally sane and balanced. The popular 
condemnation of Mr. Hoover’s policies 
and the acclaim accorded to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s pronouncements signify, not the 
end of the old regime, but rather another 
crack in it. The New Deal has set the 
stage for a clearer drawing of the issues: 
“What we really created (in the New 
Deal) was not a reformed industrial sys- 
tem, but a mixture in which problems 
would be precipitated with greater clarity, 
an arena in which sides could be chosen 
and significant conflicts waged.” 

What of the coming revolution? In the 
first place, it will probably be decades 
or even generations in coming. Perhaps 
we are now in for a season of capitalist or 
neo-fascist planning. Without inflation, 
this will lead to a revival of profits with- 
out a revival of anything else. With in- 
flation, it will lead to an unprecedented 
boom followed by an abysmal collapse. 
In either case, no problem will be solved. 
Of course, should there be a war the ‘“‘nor- 
mal’ evolutionary process will become a 
dashing cascade. It is my opinion that 
Mr. Soule does not give this possibility 
(which I would call a probability) suf- 
ficient weight. ‘Eventually the outcome 
will be the final disappearance of govern- 
ment by private profit-makers over the 
means of production, a chance for social 
management to learn its task by ex- 
perience.” 

“The Coming American Revolution’’ is 
not a brilliant book. It contains nothing 
like the originality, daring, insight and 
imagination of Lewis Mumford’s ‘‘Tech- 
nics and Civilization.” It will probably 
not live much longer than the author’s 
“A Planned Society.” But it is a tract 
written with perspective and under- 
standing. It dispels much fog, and one 
wishes that Mr. Roosevelt would read it. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 


LONGFELLOW 


New Light on Longfellow, witi! 


. * i 
special reference to his relations # 


Germany. By James Taft Hatfield) \ 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Compang) 5 
187 pp. $2.75. ih 


The task of adequately understandini) 
and justly estimating the life and worka 
Longfellow remains yet to be done, bu 
Professor Hatfield has performed i 
portant preliminary spade work. 
long been known that this task will invol 


It hail} 


i 


a careful study of the mountainous mas] 4 


of unpublished material 
Craigie House in Cambridge. 


preserved i i} 
The authoj] 


has gone through these documents wit] 


a view to delineating Longfellow’s rela 
tions to Germany, but he has let 
light”’ on other aspects of the poet’s worl 
and character as well. 


be amused to learn that the characteristi f 
Catholic atmosphere of Evangeline “hai 
led many Romanists to claim boldly out 


” 


own. 
Although the reader is left with a residuaj 
skepticism as to the soundness and breadt 


“new! 


is 


of Longfellow’s sympathies as well as of 


his poetic instinct, and although we aré 
hardly willing to follow the author in his 
“oradual and complete conversion to thd 
belief that our poet is one toward whom 
every honest American may cherish the 
highest pride and affection without reser. 
vations or apologies,”’ the new light here 
shed on the Cambridge professor’s rela 
tions to Continental literature and om 
his strenuous work as an exponent of that 
literature in America, makes us appre 
ciate the more fully his pioneer work i 

bridging the wide sea between Europea 


culture and our lingering parochial barhar-4f 


ism. 
James Luther Adams. 
x Ok 
MONEY, AGAIN 
What is Sound Money, and who will 


control it, England or America? Bylll 


James H. R. Cromwell. 
64 pp. 25 cents. 


Heonomic Forum. 


Despite its avowed purpose to interest }j| 
every intelligent citizen, it is likely not to) 


do so. 
interest to enlightened bankers. The 
author expounds and points out the in- 
adequacy of Kemmerer’s “Gold Stand- 


Among numerou | i 


incidental flickers of light, Unitarians wilj|}, 


| i 
i ite 


Puritan-Unitarian poet as one of theill| " 


an 
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| 
| 
| 
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}! 
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It should, however, be of great}i} 


lt 


ard,” of Warren’s “‘Variable Dollar,’ of jj 


Fisher’s ‘Commodity Dollar,” and Angus’s 
“Managed Money.” 


\| 
He finds valuable }iij 


suggestions in Janney’s ‘‘Silver Equaliza- | 


tion,” and Hemphill’s “Currency Issu- 


ance,’ maintaining that these two plans ) 


supplement each other in restoring pur- 
chasing power to the people. 


‘we need an independent ‘‘Planning Au- 


thority,” with power to issue, expand and 

contract our supply of money and to re 

store and stabilize international exchange. 
Walter F. Greenman. 


Above all }}) 
| 
\ 


y, ences. 
| prisingly small percentage of new Shoalers, 


' easter, Mass. 
' directors at present is as follows: Thomas 
| H. Elliott, Lowell, Mass., honorary presi- 
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General Conference at Star Island 


Jessie E. Donahue 


The Unitarian group has taken its last 


( look for the summer at the little meeting- 


house, the lighthouse, the sunset, and the 
surf pounding against the rocks that front 
toward Spain. The conference season 
has been distinguished for its unusual 


|, warmth, its fair weather with no rainy day 


until yesterday, one remarkably spectacu- 
lar display of lightning in the night, and a 
sunset the peer of any seen here for many 
summers. 

Under the chairmanship of William 
Roger Greeley of Lexington, Mass., the 


} General Conference which closed today 


has had a series of novel and interesting 
features. The week has brought here 
many old friends and a considerable group 
of older people who have outgrown the 
Young People’s Religious Union confer- 
A show of hands discovered a sur- 


those here for the first time. The week has 
been linked together by the daily addresses 


i of Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman of Bangor, 
N Me., which were upon “Integrity” in the 
» home, the school, business, the church, 
/ and 


in the individual. Other lectures 
have been upon a wide variety of subjects. 

Definite steps were taken toward an 
adequate observance next year of Celia 


' Thaxter’s centenary, and Rev. Lyman V. 
1 Rutledge was appointed to endeavor to 
4 see that the date is marked in some way 
) by each of the 1935 conferences. 
in the event was aroused by a consider- 
| able display of books, paintings, drawings, 
) music and sculpture inspired by the Shoals 
- or made by Shoalers. 


Interest 


Carl B. Wetherell, president, conducted 


_ the annual meeting of the Unitarian Isles 
of Shoals Association, which was held 
| Friday morning. 


Officers and directors were re-elected 


| with the exception of two new directors, 
| Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham of Canton, 


Mass., and Miss Marion Burrage of Lan- 
The board of officers and 


dent; Carl B. Wetherell, Andover, N. H., 


» president; Dr. Charles R. Joy, Boston, 


Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, Dedham, Mass., 
and William B. Nichols, Quincy, Mass., 
vice-presidents; Charles S. Bolster, Bos- 
ton, treasurer; Miss Sara Comins, Ash- 


/ mont, Mass., secretary; Rev. Dana McL. 


Greeley, Concord, N. H., Mrs. James U. 
Tolles, West Newton, Mass., Rev. El- 
bridge F. Stoneham, Canton, Mass., and 
Miss Marion Burrage, Lancaster, Mass., 
directors for three years; Mrs. Jessie EH. 
Donahue, West Hartford, Conn., Mrs. 


John M. Raymond, Salem, Mass., Miss 


Ruth Twiss, Newton Center, Mass., and 
Malcolm C. Rees, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
directors for two years; Mrs. William B. 


Nichols, Quincy, Mass., Miss Margaret 


Nichols, Salem, Mass., Rev. Dan Hunting- 


ton Fenn, Chestnut Hill, Mass., and 
Howard H. Searles, Marlboro, Mass., di- 
rectors for one year. 

Tribute was paid at the annual meeting 
to the loyal and devoted work of Mrs. 
William B. Nichols and her committee of 
women who through fairs, subscriptions 
and other means have raised $32,027.29 
since 1921. Without this help it would 
have been practically impossible for the 
Star Island work to go on. Since last 
summer this committee has furnished al- 
most $3,300 for paint, stock, and labor 
used in repairs and in painting the hotel, 
in addition to advancing money to Star 
Island Corporation and replenishing the 
hotel linen and other supplies. Mrs. 
Nichols is undertaking another fair in 
1935 and asked for contributions to be sent 
early to her in Quincy, Mass. The re- 
ceipts from this year’s sales alone have 
been $664.16. 

Plans were announced at the annual 
business meeting for a new conference next 
year, if sufficient interest is aroused, to be 
a churchmanship conference and probably 
to follow immediately after the General 
Conference. 

A committee was appointed to raise 
money for and to establish here a suitable 
memorial to Miss Ellen Frances Adams, 
for many years a devoted member of the 
hotel staff at Star Island. This commit- 
tee consists of Mrs. Nichols, Miss Twiss, 
and Mr. Wetherell. 

During the coming year a new illus- 
trated pamphlet to supplement the annual 
programs will be prepared and published 
by a committee of which Mrs. Donahue is 
chairman. This pamphlet will set forth 
facts about the history and charms of the 
Shoals and their desirability as a place 
for both rest and inspiration. 

The resolutions unanimously adopted 
included the following: 

Whereas the summer conferences at the 
Isles of Shoals have so deeply influenced 
the lives of countless individuals and 
many churches throughout the United 
States and Canada, and 

Whereas these conferences have stimu- 
lated denominational loyalty unparalleled 
by other meetings, 

Be it therefore resolved that the members 
of the Isles of Shoals Unitarian Association 
in annual meeting assembled at Star 
Island this 27th day of July, 1934, hereby 
requests the Commission of Appraisal to 
evaluate the worth of the Shoals confer- 
ences, and to consider the advisability of 
financial and moral support by our central 
denominational organization, namely, the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Other resolutions adopted conveyed the 
thanks of the association to Mrs. William 
B. Nichols and her committee and to V. D. 
Harrington and the staff of the Oceanic 
Hotel. 
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Another resolution referred to the Bea- 
con Press and was based on the fact that 
the book store usually operated here by 
the Beacon Press has not been conducted 
this year. The association voted to 
urge upon the Beacon Press the neces- 
sity of its being represented at all 
Unitarian Shoals conferences, thereby 
making available to the delegates books of 
general and denominational interest, thus 
fulfilling a responsibility to Unitarianism 
which it is our common purpose to develop 
and support. 

Friday afternoon a memorial service for 
Miss Ellen Frances Adams was held. The 
little meetinghouse, in which the poppies 
and bachelor’s-buttons which Miss Adams 
so loved were used profusely, was filled 
with her friends of long standing on the 
hotel staff and among the guests. The de- 
votional service was conducted by Rev. 
William Safford Jones of Portsmouth, 
N. H. A tribute to the personal quali- 
ties of Miss Adams was given by Carl B. 
Wetherell. 

Governor John G. Winant of New 
Hampshire came over to Star Island 
Monday, returning on the afternoon boat. 
Governor Winant addressed the confer- 
ence along the lines of Mr. Fritchman’s 
talks on integrity. He spoke on “‘In- 
tegrity in the Public Service.’”’ He em- 
phasized that no man in public life can 
make a government better than the people 
want it to be, that many people ask for 
reform before enough people care about 
reform. 

The Sunday preacher was Dr. William 
Wallace Rose of the First Universalist 
Church in Lynn, Mass., whose theme was 
“So This is Religion?’ Dr. Rose pointed 
out that whatever the creedal and doctrinal 
differences in theology, the main thing in 
religion is an attitude, an insight, a way 
of living. 

A discussion of the motion-picture 
question was given by William H. Short, 
director of the Motion Picture Research 
Council, who spoke on ‘‘The Movies, the 
Decency Crusade, and the Goal to be 
Reached.” He explained the new move- 
ment to boycott indecent pictures which 
started in the Roman Catholic Church, 
gave the result of analysis of a large number 
of recent feature pictures and their effect 
on children and adolescents, and expressed 
his belief that the only real remedy for the 
existing situation is in local autonomy. 

Leonard W. Kronkite of Boston, well- 
known advocate of the peace method of 
settling international difficulties, made an 
address on “The International Will’ in 
which he urged that people read the various 
peace contracts at first hand instead of re- 
lying on their interpretation by others. 

The immediate action and long-term 
projects which have been planned for 
New England by the New England Re- 
gional Commission, now a part of the Na- 
tional Resources Board, were explained by 
J. T. Woodruff, executive officer for the 


New England region. This was followed 
in the evening by a series of exquisite 
colored slides of New Hngland shown by 
A. C. Shelton of Boston. 

A lecture on ‘Progressive Education” 
was given one evening by John P. R. 
French, headmaster of Cambridge School 
on Kendal Green, who explained that the 
two fundamental doctrines of the new 
progressive education are those of interest 
and satisfaction. 

Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner of Waltham, 
Mass., was heard in a lecture urging men 
and women to try to express themselves 
in art, music, and poetry, even if their pro- 
ducts are only amateurish, because of their 


Rowe Camp 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY WEEK 


Connecticut Valley Young People’s 
Week at Rowe Camp was held this year 
June 30—July 8, under the leadership of 
Rey. and Mrs. Arthur Schoenfeldt of Co- 
hasset, Mass., with the assistance of Mrs. 
Howard Mayo of Hudson, Mass., Rev. 
Roy B. Wintersteen of the First Congre- 
gational Society of Uxbridge, Mass., James 
Stearn of Hartford, Conn., and Mrs. Ival 
McPeak of East Braintree, Mass., who was 
in charge of dramatics. 

Forty-four campers from Rutherford, 
N. J., Schenectady and Syracuse, N. Y., 
Arlington and Bernardston, Mass., and 
Hartford, Conn., made up the group which 
participated in a week of varied activities. 

The religious conferences led by Mr. 
Wintersteen were in the form of a series 
based on the motto of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, ‘Truth, Worship, and 
Service.” It was held that truth is a 
search for the knowledge of reality, a 
knowledge that must be had for a success- 
ful adaptation to the world of today, and 
that the Unitarian church provides the 
stimulus and opportunity to search out 
the truth without regard for the accepted 
point of view of the times. Worship was 
felt to give direction and purpose to the 
use of truth, and service to be the applica- 
tion of truth interpreted through the in- 
sight of worship. The need for the sup- 
planting of the profit motive in our busi- 
ness life by the service motive was em- 
phasized. 

Preaching services were conducted by 
Mr. Schoenfeldt and candlelight services 
by leaders chosen from the campers’ group. 
The final service at which Miss Bernice 
Beauregard was “‘The Spirit of Bonnie 
Blink,” was under the leadership of Ed- 
wards Fish, Jr. 

Among the visitors to the camp were 
Professor W. H. Davis of Amherst, Mass., 
who spoke interestingly on the subject of 
biology, making use of specimens found in 
the immediate vicinity of the camp; and 
Roland Greeley, who came to the camp as 
a delegate from the national Y. P. R. U. 

In the dramatic work the aim of the par- 
ticipants was to sacrifice the finished per- 
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value in broadening and intensifying life. 

A pop concert Tuesday evening was a 
novelty for Star Island. Elliott Hall was 
transformed from its usual melancholy 
aspect by the groups of people assembled 
about small tables, with a bevy of attrac- 
tive waitresses serving them while an ex- 
cellent stage program was going on. This 
program consisted of numbers by the 
Atempo Trio, solos by Howard Harring- 
ton, solos by Mrs. Ivard Strauss of Boston, 
and a short play, ‘‘Gretna Green,” in 
which the roles were taken by Mrs. 
Edward W. Hayes of Medford, Mass., 
Carl B. Wetherell and Miss Caroline 
Stover of West Roxbury, Mass. 


Conferences 


formance, which, it was felt, could not be 
attained in so short a time, and to embark 
on a four-fold program: (1) to develop in- 
sight and wide sympathies by living in 
imagination three real-life situations (2) to 
meet situations by weighing the values in- 
volved and deciding their relative import- 
ance (3) to develop creative imagination 
by leaving a situation unresolved and by 
giving only the skeleton facts regarding it 
(4) to demonstrate one new form of dra- 
matics as a suggestion to groups looking 
for effective ways of passing en to others 
their views on personal, present-day prob- 
lems. 


ALLIANCE CONFERENCE 


Seventy women this year shared the de- 
lights of Rowe Camp and the inspiration of 
the fifth Alhance conference held there. 
Hleven came for the entire conference 
period, July 9-13, and each day brought 
others, many with husbands and children. 

The group was fortunate in having as 
leader Miss Helen E. Robertson of Provi- 
dence, R. I., a member of the Committee 
on Fellowship of the General Alliance. 
The general theme was religious education. 
Miss Robertson presented an excellent 
definition, which had been developed 
through a group discussion elsewhere: 
“Religious education is fundamentally the 
training of the emotions; and the Bible is a 
wonderful! tool in that training by means 
of examples—good and bad; above all, by 
the example of Jesus, whose emotions were 
so educated that he could not only say, 
but could live, Love your enemies.” 

The goal of religious education, consid- 
ered in its relation to the church school, 
should include not only the memorizing of 
literary gems, familiarity with the main in- 
cidents of Bible history, acquaintance with 
Bible heroes, knowledge of the facts in 
Jesus’ life and the principles he taught; 
but also helping the child to see life as 
a whole, to realize the universality of 
life’s experiences, to distinguish essentials 
from non-essentials, to cultivate spiritual 
thought, and to establish a code of per- 
sonal conduct. 

Secondly, religious education was dis- 


cussed in relation to our country. 


vote conscientiously, to pay taxes cheer-} 
fully, to keep an eye on world events; and | 
also to establish a habit of thinking along |i} ‘ 
spiritual lines on political topics, to sense |} 
the greatest good of the greatest number, || 
to be willing to take a chance in going} 
forward, and to educate our emotions untill} 
Be-}| 
tween invididuals and between groups, }If 
large or small, hate begets hate, fear begets | i 


we act out our religious convictions. 


An | 


Ast! 


fear, retaliation leads to further retalia- I 


tion. 


The bases of good will are percep-} 
tion of the value of unlikeness, the ability 
to recognize likeness. in groups unlike}} 


one’s own, appreciation of other groups, | 


concrete testing of our faith in the brother- |} 


hood of man, and consecration of ourselves | 


to the leadership of Jesus. 


The final discussion turned still further } 
toward religious education and ourselves. | 
How should the church service help us? 


It enables us to get away for a time from |} 


personal interests and cares, and to feel | 


ourselves a part of this whole, to share our 
best with others. We should think of 


church attendance as a giving, not a get- | 


ting. Daily reading and meditation were 
advocated, that we may increase our un- 
derstanding, tolerance, 


and sympathy. |} 


By pouring forth into channels of active | 


service all we gain in various ways we 
multiply its value. 


The sunset services of praise and aspira- }]| 


tion, the constant interchange of thought, | 
the refreshment of close contact with na- | 


ture, added to the help received at the 
morning conferences. There was time, 


too, for rest, walks, rides, and indoor jj 
The annual trip | 


games in the evening. 


to the summit of the Mohawk Trail, with |) 


picnic supper there, was taken Wednesday, 
and Thursday afternoon the camp enter- 
tained Rowe ladies informally. 


The committee in charge of arrange- |} 
ments for the week were Miss Emilie M. | 


Plimpton of Florence, Mass., chairman, 
Mrs. George A. Robinson, Hartford, Conn., 
Mrs. Philip H. Ball, Deerfield, Mass., and 
Miss Harriet R. Pease, Springfield, Mass. 
Harriet R. Pease. 


* * 


WORCESTER FEDERATION 


The fifth conference of the Worcester, 
Mass., Federation of the Young People’s 
Religious Union was held at Rowe Camp 
in the Berkshires July 14-22. Forty-nine 
delegates for the week and seventy for 
the weekends attended from Ware, Brook- 
field, Petersham, Gardner, Winchendon, 
Fitchburg, Westboro, Leominster, Har- 
vard, Bolton, Stow, Marlboro, West Upton, 
Hopedale, Mendon, Uxbridge, and Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Miss Ruth A. Carter, director of re- 
ligious education and young _ people’s 
work, led five conferences on (1) Liberal- 
ism: Are you a liberal? How free are you 
from prejudice? (2) What is religion? (8) 
How do I know there is a God? (4) The 
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ethics of Jesus: Can they be lived today? 
(5) Worship—Seeking—Searching. Miss 
Carter repeated her last year’s success in 
bringing out interesting, animated dis- 
cussion. 

Bradford E. Gale, president of the Y. P. 
'R. U., reported on the Star Island and 
/ western conferences, and Mrs. Ruth 
- MacGregor of the Morgan Memorial led a 
discussion on the subject of “Social Ser- 
vice.’ Other conferences considered ‘“‘Rec- 
reation,’’ under the leadership of Miss 
| Betty Harvey cf Westboro, and “‘Progres- 
sive Cooperation towards a Merger of the 
meu. PRU. and the Y.P. GC. U.,” under. 
the leadership of Howard H. Searles of 
' Marlboro. 

Candlelight and morning chapel services, 
held in the beautiful Preserved Smith 
/ Memorial Church, were conducted by Miss 
| Beatrice McCrohon, Miss Una Fales, 
{ Percival Ridley, and Herbert Lang, of 
Worcester; Miss Lois Chase of Uxbridge; 
Mr. Searles; Robert Pearson and Albert 
} Larsen of Fitchburg; Miss Carter; Mr. 
Gale; Miss Harvey; Winthrop Lear of 
_ Leominster; Miss Helen Nelson of Peter- 
| sham; Walter Johnson of Mendon; and 
} Roland Mattson of Ware. 

The Sunday services were conducted by 
{ the president of the Federation, Alanson 
) Varney of West Upton, with Rev. Edward 
W. McGlenen of the First Congregational] 
' Society (Unitarian) of Westboro, and Rev. 
| Delos W. O’Brian of the First Unitarian 
' Society of Gardner, preaching the sermons. 

Miss Kathryn Dooley, of Marlboro, and 
Mr. Mattson were given “Outstanding 
Camper’ awards, and owl-sweater em- 
blems were distributed to all who took part 
in the conference. 

In recognition of the leadership of Mr. 
and Mrs. McGlenen in the work of the 
Federation, and of their especial interest 
in the establishment of the Rowe Con- 
ference, a new cabin financed and built 
entirely by members of the Federation, 
working under the direction of Russell 
Fleming of Leominster, was designated as 
the McGlenen Cabin at a special service 
at which Mr. Searles gave the address of 
dedication. John C. Lee of Greenfield, 
Mass., president of the Rowe Camp Cor- 
poration, accepted the cabin and expressed 
to the Federation the appreciation of the 
corporation for this, its third cabin. 

After extending the Right Hand of 
Fellowship to the incoming Bay Shore 
Federation the Worcester group broke 
camp. 

The committee in charge of the confer- 
ence was headed by Miss McCrohon and 
included Miss Chase, Mr. Searles, Mr. 
Pearson, Freeman Hammond of Hopedale, 
and Ernest Hennis of Clinton, Mass. 


The proposed merger between the Young 
People’s Religious Union and the Univer- 
salist Y. P. C. U. will be considered at a 
joint conference of Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist young people of the Worcester, 
Mass., area, to be held at Rowe Camp in 
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the Berkshires Sept. 1-3. Registration 
for the weekend is perforce limited to 
eighty campers and so reservations should 
be made early with a member of the com- 
mittee. The total expense for the three- 
day meeting will be $2.50 a person. 

The committee includes: Howard H. 
Searles, 27 Norwood Street, Marlboro, 
Mass., William E. Gardner, 1115 Pleasant 
Street, Canton, Mass., and Ernest F. 
Brown, Fletcher Road, Bedford, Mass. 

Howard H. Searles. 


MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE PROGRAM 

The program for the Ministers’ Institute 
under the auspisces of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union, September 10-13, Green- 
field, Mass., is as follows: 


Monday, September 10 


4.00 p.m. Registration. 
6.30 p.m. Dinner. 
8.00 p.m. Opening session. Dr. Charles 


E. Park, speaker. 
The Spiritual 
These Times. 


Subject: 
Demand of 


Tuesday, September 11 


9.30 a.m. Conference on the Religious 
Content of Liberalism. Ar- 
ranged and prepared by a 
group of men which is spend- 
ing a major portion of the 
summer working on this sub- 
ject under the leadership of 
Rey. James Luther Adams of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Conference on Religion and 
the Church in a Planning 
Society. 
8.00 p. m. Address by Norman Hapgood. 
Subject: As a Layman Sees It. 


2.30 p. m. 


Wednesday, September 12 


9.30 a.m. Conference on the Ministerial 
Union. 

Afternoon Free Time—lInformal discus- 
sions and recreation. 

7.30 p.m. Conference on Religious Edu- 
cation arranged by Rey. 
Stephen Hole Fritchman and 
interested group. 

9.00 p. m. Devotional service. 


Thursday, September 13 


9.30 a.m. Conference: The Minister at 
Work in his Parish. Ar- 
ranged by Dr. Maxwell Sav- 
age of Worcester. This ses- 
sion will be devoted to an ex- 
change of ways and methods 
of doing our work in our 
parishes and communities. 

11.00 a.m. Report of Committee on 
Findings. 
12.30 p.m. Lunch. 


* Ok 


Worcester, Mass.—A prize for perfect 
attendance for six years in the church 
school of the First Unitarian Church was 
awarded to Robert Read at the final ser- 
vice this year. 


LAYMEN CONDUCT SERVICES 
JIN FIRST PARISH, HINGHAM 

Services through August in the Old Ship 
Church in Hingham, Mass., are being 
conducted this summer, as in the past few 
years, by laymen of the parish. 

On August 19 the speaker will be Dr. 
Charles T. Howard, long an officer of the 
parish, an old-time resident of Hingham, 
and a surgeon long connected with the 
Memorial Hospital. 

The last speaker of the month will be 
Wilmon Brewer, scion of an old Hingham 
family, prominent in activities in the parish 
and in the town. 

Clarence Hinckley and William  L. 
Richardson were the speakers for August 5 
and August 12, respectively. 

It is well known that the meetinghouse 
of this society is the Old Ship, the oldest 
building in continuous use for church ser- 
vices in the United States, having been 
built in 1681. The society is constantly 
changing from the ultra conservative of 
the olden days to the progressive and lib- 
eral in its thought and action. 

Visitors are welcomed at these summer 
services. 


* 


BAR HARBOR SUMMER SERVICES 


Dr. Addison Moore of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Richmond, Va., will 
preach at the Unitarian church, Ledge- 
lawn Avenue, Bar Harbor, Me., August 
19, and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of the Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mass., will 
conduct the services August 26. These 
are the last two services of the 1934 season 
at Bar Harbor. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Miss Harriet L. Parsons, daughter of 
Herbert C. Parsons, president of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, began her work as 
executive secretary of the Newton, Mass., 
welfare bureau August 1. 


Rev. W. A. Constable and Rev. Wilna 
Constable, co-ministers for some time of 
the Unitarian church, Auckland, Australia, 
have resigned to return to England. 
Rev. William Jellie, who was the first 
minister of the Auckland church, will re- 
sume the pastorate there. 


During the past twenty-five years Dr. 
J. T. Sunderland of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has contributed to the pages of the Modern 
Review of Calcutta, India, no fewer than 
seventy-eight articles. Nearly a dozen of 
these were on eminent American Uni- 
tarians. 

* x 

Melbourne, Australia.—Rey. William 
Bottomley, pastor of the Unitarian Chris- 
tian Church, upheld the negative of the 
question, Resolved—That the substitution 
of rationalism for religion will be of benefit 
to the individual and society, in a debate 
with J. S. Langley of the Australian Ra- 
tionalist Society, held recently in the Uni- 
tarian church. 
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USED FURNISHINGS WOULD 
HELP MINNESOTA*CHURCH 


ee ee Ee ee 

The Alango-Field Church considers itself 
very fortunate indeed for having had the 
opportunity to build an addition to the 
church building. An old 
was bought and moved to the church site 
and has now been joined to the church 
building. This new wing is to serve the 
purpose of a social room for the church 
community. There has been a great de- 
mand for just this sort of thing, for Alango 
is a farming community and has to rely 
on its own resources for its social life. 
The building project is finished now and 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 


the result is much more satisfactory than 
was even hoped. Now that the outside is 
completed, the inside furnishings make 
themselves conspicuous by their absence. 

It was finally decided to appeal to fellow 
churches in this matter. This is a lonely 
country church, but it has never before 
asked the other churches for help. The 
American Unitarian Association has been 
generous in providing the funds with 
which to build. Now any church which 
happens to have an overabundance of 
church furnishings is asked to help furnish 
the new building. There is need of almost 
everything. Kitchen utensils, stage cur- 
tains, window curtains, drapes, china, 
chairs, furniture of all descriptions, even a 
piano, will be heartily welcomed. 

Milma S. Lappala. 
802 Third Avenue, South, 
Virginia, Minn. 


GRANITE STATE CONFERENCE 
HAS BUSY SUMMER SESSION 


The New Hampshire Unitarian Con- 
ference held its seventieth summer session 
at Andover recently. There were about 
225 delegates and friends present during 
the two-day meeting. Saturday, June 23, 
the Associate Alliance, Mrs. James A. 
Tufts, Jr., of Exeter presiding, held its 
usual business meeting with various in- 
teresting reports. After supper this or- 
ganization reassembled to hear an address 
by Mrs. A. W. Grose, wife of the Univer- 
salist minister in Concord. At the same 
time the young people gathered together, 
after a picnic supper on the lawn of the 
parsonage, to hear Rev. William Rice of 
Francestown. The laymen held their 
meeting in the administration building of 
Proctor Academy and discussed a League 
project—volunteer field counsellors. The 
laymen of New Hampshire churches were 
- divided into four zones, looking toward 
four federations for greater fellowship. 

The evening meeting of the conference, 
presided over by the president, Carl B. 
Wetherell, heard a most convincing ad- 
dress by Rev. Wilton E. Cross of the First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian) of 
Taunton, Mass., his subject being ‘“Wor- 
ship and the Future of Unitarianism.’”’ A 
candlelight service followed. This was 
conducted by young people from Concord, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions tc 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alt Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago, IIl. Berkeley, Calif, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
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Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
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tion address 
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Chicago 


EASTERN CONVENTION( 


Northfield, Mass. 
Friday to Sunday 
September 28-30 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston CAPitol 1230. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Est. 1848 Incorporated 1879 


Enrollments for next fall being received. Send for 
new catalogue. 
Junior School --- Grades 5 to 8. All sports. 
study emphasized. Carl B. Wetherell, 


Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


Surpervised 


Exeter, Francestown, Franklin, Lebanon, 
Nashua, Peterboro, Andover, N. H., and 
Windsor, Vt. 

On Sunday morning, June 24, the board 
of directors met in the church parlors. 
The conference sermon was preached by 
Rev. John Nicol Mark of the First Con- 
gregational Parish (Unitarian) of Arlington, 
Mass., on the subject, ‘‘Marching Orders 
for a New Day.” Rev. Daniel M. Welch 
of Andover conducted the service. 

Over 200 joined in the conference dinner 
served by the Andover Alliance. Follow- 
ing a business session, Rev. Dana McL. 
Greeley of Concord gave a most stimu- 
lating and challenging address. 

An important resolution was unani- 
mously passed at the business session to 
the effect that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed representing the laity and clergy 
of the Association, who shall present at 
the October meeting of the conference a 
program of social action for the New 
Hampshire churches, that this committee 
suggest ways and means by which the con- 
stituent churches of the conference and 
their various organizations may coordinate 


their activities more effectively in further- |}}, 
ing the programs of social action; that the |] 
in formulating its program, | 

consult, so far as possible, with the De- ||. 
partment of Social Relations of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and also with | 


committee, 


interested members and representatives of 
other churches of the Free Spirit, to the 
end that a larger program of social action 
adapted to the needs of the Free Church 
Fellowship may eventually result. 

Miss Caroline Welch of Andover, a 


student at the University of New Hamp- | 


shire, was elected the Association’s repre- 
sentative to visit the coal mines of West 
Virginia this summer with Rey. and Mrs. 
Walter B. Pedersen of Lebanon. The 
nominating committee appointed was 
Mrs. 
Pedersen and Mrs. Lewis Armington of 
Nashua. The program committee for the 
October meeting to be held in Portsmouth 
is Rev. Eric A. Ayer of the First Unitarian 
Society in Manchester, Mrs. Willis Rugg 
of Portsmouth, and Harold M. Davis of 
Nashua. 
- Carl B. Wetherell. 
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A LETTER FROM DR. SHORT 


}'o the Editor of The Christian Register: 

| On the whole I am in thorough accord 
ith all the articles on the motion-picture 
jtuation in The Christian Register of Au- 
ast 2. Boycotts, censors paid by the pro- 
jucers, and other devices of that kind that 
ave the power entirely in the hands of 
jommercial interests provide no satisfac- 
pry solution for motion-picture problems. 
}S soon as the pressure is removed—and 
hanifestly it cannot be constantly main- 
jkined—the movie producers will go back 
jther gradually or quickly to whatever 
joint of deterioriation and nastiness will 
Jay the best dividends. 

I am glad for the boycott as a sad neces- 
ty. Without it what would be accom- 
ished? We didn’t plan the boycott, but 
ve had half expected some manifestation 
f that kind and were quite willing to se: it 
ome. Its value, of course, is educational 
3 a tremendous protest. If America had 
st its capacity for righteous indignation 
t such a thing as the movie betrayal I 
ould lose confidence in America. 

' But the boycott, as many of the Catholic 
xaders themselves recognize, is no final 
dlution. The solutions lie in general along 
he paths indicated by Walter Prichard 
jaton. Weare now engaged in the prepar- 
tion of legislation to forbid blind and 
lock-booking and possibly other restric- 
ive trade practices that stand in the way 
f local control. 

' But even this legislation will be only 
jhe removing of obstacles. Then must fol- 
‘ow the effective organization of com- 
aunities to control their own exhibition. 
n view of the arresting facts stated by 
aul Harmon Chapman in his editorial, 
ve are futile fools if we don’t take hold of 
his problem intelligently and vigorously. 
Dale’s plan for teaching movie discrim- 
nation is helpful, but can make little 
ieadway as long as the movies themselves 
re creating vicious tastes. Nothing less 
‘han a control as effective as we now exert 
iver instruction in our public schools can 
»e satisfactory. It must be intelligent and 
rovide for the highest art, but it must de- 
mand decency. JHspecially it must pro- 
ride for the legitimate needs of children 
ind youth. 


William H. Short, 
Director, Motion Picture Research Council, 
New York. 


*  # 


A LAYMAN ANSWERS DR. BRADLEY 
[o the Editor of The Christian Register: 
In “A Challenge to the Free Church,” 
Dwight Bradley says, in the July 19 issue 
ff The Christian Register: “A group of 
ninisters were recently discussing the Free 
*hurch Fellowship. . . . The main ques- 


Letters to the Editor 


tion they asked was ‘What is the meaning 
of the word free in Free Church?’ They 
wanted to know precisely what sort of 
freedom was implied in the Fellowship 
movement. Freedom, that is, from what 
and for what?” 

Dr. Bradley throws down ‘“‘a challenge 
to those conservative members of the 
Fellowship whose idea of liberalism is 
limited to mere theological liberalism.” 

Whatever the problem may be, it is one 
that has something to do with freedom of 
the church; not just ‘“‘freedom”’ but “‘free- 
dom of the church.” 

The dictionary explains that the word 
church is derived from the Greek kuriakos 
(belonging to a master or lord). That 
would seem to imply some sort of rela- 
tionship between the individuals constitut- 
ing a given “church” and some influence or 
power to which these individuals are in 
some manner related. The bloody strug- 
gles, fights, controversies, battles, con- 
cerning the nature of this relationship are, 
thank goodness, for the most part a thing 
of the past. When one considers that 
there are still such things possible in this 
world as the contemptible persecution of 
the Jews in Germany, one naturally 
wonders whether “‘the good old days’”’ are 
not about to return. If such battles are 
to be waged again, the “Free Churches’ 
will not have much difficulty in agreeing 
what their stand shall be. 

Let us admit for the moment that, 
by and large, theological freedom has been 
attained. Mr. Bradley reports that many 
religious liberals of the present time... . 
are not spending much thought on in- 
tellectual liberalism. They regard in- 
tellectual liberalism as a hang-over from 
the nineteenth century; they think that it 
has pretty nearly gone to seed. What 
they want is economic and _ political 
liberalism. 

Far be it from me to discourage any 
church, liberal or otherwise, from doing 
everything in its power to improve social 
conditions. But if the time comes when 
the liberal churches interest themselves 
in economic and political problems to the 
exclusion of problems that have to do with 
the relationship between the individual 
and ‘“‘that something immeasurably greater 
than himself,’ then these churches will 
no longer be churches; they will become 
economie and political clubs. No doubt 
they will accomplish an enormous amount 
of good along such lines. They will be as 
free as air to be Democratic, Fascistic, 
Socialistic—anything they please. Is 
that the kind of “freedom” that constitutes 
the genius, the accomplishment, of the 
great liberal church movement? I think 
not. 

If the Free Church Fellowship sponsors 


only social freedom, it will be submerged 
in other movements which do not have 
their roots grounded in the church, and it 
will die. 
Walter J. Mosenihal. 
Montclair, N. J. 


Ce 


INDIA’S HEALTH CARAVAN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee is sponsoring a plan to promote 
better health in India by means of a 
simply-equipped motor truck. It will go 
from village to village, showing the people 
how they can protect themselves against 
the preventable diseases that now take a 
terrible toll of human life, tuberculosis, 
smallpox, etc. More than half the popu- 
Jation of India suffer from malaria. Chol- 
era took 351,305 lives in a single year. 
One district in Bengal reported 448 infant 
deaths for every 1,000 live births. 

Dr. S. C. Mukerji, who is highly quali- 
fied, will go with the truck, and he and his 
wife will give education in hygiene, and 
show by a motion-picture machine what 
can be done in the way of prevention. 
Wherever possible, an organized group 
will be left behind to carry on the work. 

A Health Center will be maintained in 
Caleutta, with a laboratory, and clinics for 
tuberculosis, malaria, venereal diseases, 
eye troubles, etc. Child and maternity 
hygiene will be taught, and health ex- 
aminations and immunization treatments 
will be included. 

To finance the work for a year, $9,000 is 
needed. After the plan has demonstrated 
its usefulness, it is believed that the cost of 
carrying it on can be met largely from 
Indian sources. The project is backed by 
an advisory committee of very distin- 
guished Americans. Contributions should 
be sent to the American Friends’ Service 
Committee, 450 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Boston, Mass. 


HD 


CONTRIBUTORS 


James Luther Adams is minister of the 
Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 


Julius Seelye Bixler is Bussey professor 
of theology at Harvard Divinity School. 


Jessie E. Donahue is a member of the 
First Unitarian Church, Hartford, Conn. 
Her reports of the meetings at Star 
Island have appeared in The Boston 
Transcript for many years. 


Norman D. Fletcher is minister of Unity 
Church, Montclair, N. J. 


Charles R. Joy is an administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish in Milton, Mass. 


Pleasantries 


Arthur, aged seven, had carefully bitten 
out all the soft pieces of his slice of toast, 
neatly piling the crusts on the edge of his 
plate. 


“When I was a little boy,’ said his | 
“IT always ate my | 
| the 


father reprovingly, 
crusts.”’ 

“Did you like them?” asked Arthur. 

““Of course I did,” said the father, glibly. 

“Then you may have these,” replied his 
son, graciously.— Montreal Star. 

* * 

One evening little sister was looking at 
the dictionary and she came to the “‘Chris- 
tian’? names of men and women. 
nounced that sister Irene’s name stood for 
peace. Finally she drew a deep sigh and 
said: 

“Well, Daddy, I guess the rest of us are 
not Christians. Our names are not in 


here.”’—Indianapolis News. 
oe ok 


Two small boys halted before a brass | 


plate fixed on the front of a building, on 
which was inscribed the word ‘“‘Chiropo- 
dist.” 
“Chiropodist,” remarked one of them, 
puzzled. ‘‘What’s that?” 
“Well,” replied his 


companion, ‘‘a 


chiropodist is a feller that teaches canary | 


boids to whistle.” Hx hange. 
* * 

The newsreel in a downtown movie, 
writes B. L. C., had just shown the king 
and queen of Italy receiving the plaudits 
of the people of Rome. Then the an- 
nouncer said: 

“And here is I] Duce.” 

““Gee!’’ exclaimed a woman behind me, 
“he looks just like Mussolini.”’—d Scanlan 
in the Buffalo Evening News. 

* * 

The teacher had told a group of five- 
year-olds the story of the three Hebrew 
children, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego. 

Mother: “What did you learn today, 
Tony?” 

Tony: ‘“‘Well, the teacher talked about 
your shack, my shack, and a bungalow.”’— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

Neighbor: ‘‘How is that incubator doing 
that you bought?” 

Mrs. Newbride: ‘‘I suppose it’s all right, 
but I’m a little worried about it. It 
hasn’t laid a single egg yet.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

Fraternity Man (to the caterer of any 
fraternity house): ‘I can stand having 
hash every day in the week, but when you 
put raisins in it and serve it on Sunday as 
mince pie, I draw the line.’’—Belle Hop. 

* * 

Sunday School Teacher: ‘Can any of 
you little girls tell me who lived in the 
Garden of Eden?” 

“Yes, Teacher—the Adamses.’’-—Boston 
Globe. 
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- Church Announcements 


BOSTON, Mass.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe 
of the First Unitarian Church, Lynchburg, Va. 


LITTLETON, N. H.—Services will be held in 
Unitarian Church every Sunday during the 
summer. 
Mass., will preach. 

MANCHESTER, MASS.—Services will be held 
in the First Unitarian Church, Masconomo Street, 
at 10.45 a. m. each Sunday during the summer. 
Minister-in-charge, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 
In charge of music, Courtenay Guild. Organist, 
Henry A. Van Steenburg. All who wish to worship 
God in spirit and in truth are welcome. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 


| Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 


ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


local and Suburban) 


Rev. Edward H. Cotton of Marblehead, | 


ee 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON: 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronag| 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests | 


| 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


SAVE MONEY on the puncnerce youre i. 


College and cultural courses. Development of indivic 
character. College Faculty. Resident, day, and five- 
pupils. Outdoor Sports. | 


LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
West Newton 


for catalog 
or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


SOON TO APPEAR IN THE CHRISTIAN REGISTEI 


‘“‘The Theology of Paul Elmer More,’’ by Lynn Harold Hough, deaf 


of Drew Theological Seminary. 


“Ethics of Gambling,’’ by Minot Simons, minister of All Souls’ Churel 


New York, N. Y. 


‘‘Recent Excavations,’’ by Millar Burrows, professor of Biblical theologt 
at Yale University, and president of American School of Orientd 


Research. 


‘‘What the Free Church Means to Me,”’ by Frederick B. Fisher, minis 
ter of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., and : 
member of the Free Church Council. 


‘Irving Babbitt,’’ by Odell Shepard, professor of English literature 


Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


“Christian Science Goes to Court,’’ by A. Powell Davies, minister o 
the Community Church, Summit, N. J. 


‘‘The Old Testament in Teaching Religion,’’ by James Muilenburg 
dean of the college of Liberal Arts, University of Maine, and presiden 
of the American Association of Biblical Instructors. 


To new subscribers The Register offers 20 issues, beginning 
August 2, for $1.00. Send in a gift sub- 
scription for a friend and thus help 
The Register extend its influence 


